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GYMNASTICS, 


Perhaps no one thing ever contributed more to the they might have been, had they from their youth up— 
establishment of a national character, than the cele-|¥ €ven for a few years or months, followed a proper 
brated Olympic and other games among the early and | “UrS¢ of bodily age 
better Greeks. A generous and magnificent rivalry The fellowship that is generated by union of pur- 
—the rivalry of the high-hearted and the strong-pur-| pose, though it may be productive—perhaps of indi- 
posed brought together from the four quarters of a vidual rivalry—perhaps of peculiar mischief between 
land fruitful in brave and good men, the very best] the few, is always of advantageto the many. They 
and bravest of the whole. And for what purpose ?| Who have fought together against a common enemy ; 
to eat, Grink and be merry ? to play the voluptuary | they who have struggled side by side with each other 
or the sensualist? to dream away their youth by|in debate, or in study, or in any other way, are at 
running water—on a bed of rumpled rose leaves— least acquainted with each other ; and that is always 
with women like winged shapes, floating forever something toward good-fellowship. For if you look 
about them, and showering kisses and tears into their about you among all the nations of the earth, you 
upturned eyes ? No—But for other and holier pur- find those who are best acquainted with each other, 
poses—to try the power of that majestic pile of ma- best disposed toward each other. Which is the cause, 
chinery which the Builder of the Universe had put and which the effect, we need not now stop to enquire 
together—that heap of levers, and pullies, and virtues | —it is sufficient for our purpose to know that such is 
which we call man—to try it pile against pile, strength|the fact ; and that although family quarrels, and the 
against strength, and virtue against virtue ; to wres-| quarrels of such as are intimate or related to each 
tle, and run, and leap for the mastery, not more of| other, are sometimes very bitter, they are seldom or 
others than of themselves ; to draw in the breath of| never so bitter, nor ever so lasting as those that occur 
a whole nation of proud hearts beating together ; to between such as know little of one another. When 
hear histories and poems recited in the open air, by|the Hessians were employed against this country, in 
the grey-headed and the touched of heaven ; to look the days of the revolution, they were made to believe, 
upon those who had seen the footsteps of their great}no matter why, that the Americans were savages, 
country going forth forever ; from sea to sea, and who gave no quarter in battle, and who devoured 
from shore to shore—not with a cloud and a darkness, | ‘heir prisoners. Did they fight more moderately for 
the uproar of battle, or the smoke of the destroyer, this belief, think you,when they first encountered our 
but with poetry and music, philosophy and law, and| troops on the heights of Brooklyn ? Had they been 


learning. 


How know we of what this miraculous heap of sinew | fused to the overthrown, trampled and trodden 
How | youth of a whole country ? No—it was a brutal and 
know we that the superb developement of bodily and| $#¥48¢ ignorance of the truth which led them into 
of intellectual power that we gaze upon, with sus- such excesses on the field, and which brought upon 


and strength, and life, and spirit is capable ? 


had been properly trained by exercise, or with what 


well aware of the truth, would quarter have been 








pended breath, in the statuary, and architecture, in| "em such a fearful retribution afterwards. 

Now to apply this remark. They who are brought 
together by public, national games—to strive to- 
gether before a whole people—to hear histories and 
poems recited by their authors before a whole peo- 
ple—have a common interest in view, to which indi- 
vidual rivdfty isas dust in the balance ; a knowl- 
edge of themselves and of each other, a feeling of fel- 
lowship that nothing can ever destroy or subdue, are 
the natural growth of such magnificent rivalry. 

The Greeks were as one family so long as they 
had to strive with the barbarian ; byt the barbarian 
subdued, they were no longer one family—there was 
no peace within all their borders the moment there 
was no strife upon them—they were immediately 
drawn up in battle array against each other, two or 
three intriguing for mastery, and all on the watch to 
cripple the predominant power. 

The only truce they knew, when they were not 
actually at war with the barbarian, was during the 
celebration of their national games. 
age therefore, grew out of this congress of the mighty 
—they were not only withheld from strife, but they 
were stirred up toa feeling of brotherhood, encour- 
aged to contemplate all Greece, not a small district, 
nor a single city thereof, as their country. Too little 


the poetry and science of the strange and beautiful, 
and august creatures that of old inhabited the heart 
of Greece, may not bave been a something Jess than 
they were intended to be by the Builder of Men. 
Where will you, that have watched the growth of 
power, be it of the body, or be it of the soul—that of 
the limbs or that of the nature of man, where will you 
have the hardihood to stop, and cast anchor, and say, 
thus far have we authority to go, but no further ? 
Have we not, on every side of us, and forever, abso- 
lute proof that what were regarded as the limits to 
bodily power, are in fact but so many stepping stones? 
We are not to go among fables, nor among shadows, 
among savages, nor among giants in proof. We have 
only to look at the trained negroes of the south and 
of the West Indies, at the native East Indian, at the 
Greek followers of Byron—all of whom are able to 
keep up with a horse, day after day, on his journey of 
speed. We have only to look at the horsemanship,and 
athletic sports, and even at the prize-fighting of our 
age ; we have only to hear what is related in authen- 
lic narratives by the scientific and serious about the 
people of the South sea, to be satisfied that our civil- 
ized nations of the earth are in their dotage—that 
they are children of afew years’ growth, compared 


Another advant- 





with what they might have been if their progenitors 








our age, and of every other age—their political jn‘lu- 
ence on the national character of the Greeks has 
never been rated high enough ; in general it has 
been overlooked. ‘The sworn impartiality of the 
judge who dealt out the olive-wreath, for which the 
chosen of whole nations had been contending, before 
the face of a gathered empire—the treatment of the 
conquerors who were led forth in one uninterrupted 
procession over the land, with music and poetry and 
history, and painting, and statuary, all employed i 
recording their achievements—who has ever allow =: 
enough to these things, while gazing upon the pro’'i, 
of Greek power, starting up witha flash of preter 
natural brightness, and overspreading with the rapid 
ity of fire dropped from the sky, the whole of ¢t! 
known earth—sweeping through the strong holds of the 
barbarian, and tearing its way like a storm of light 
through all the unvisited abiding places of supersti- 
tion, cruelty and terror. 

Few indeed are they that have ever regarded these 
games in their true light, as the key stone of a politi- 
cal arch—as a substitute for political representation— 
as the seat of a mysterious power which, scattered, 
were destruction, but concentrated, safety—as, to 
say all ina word, the great reservoir of national 
character, the abiding place of a perpetual fire, which 
being lighted by the whole, and watched over by the 
whole, and renewed by the whole, every few years, 
with all the pomp and ceremony to be expected of a 
nation of “ gods and godlike men,” of legislators and 
sages, and bards, and warriors, came to be regarded 
as the property of the whole, and served therefore to 
make of a multitude of cities, one city—of a great va- 
riety of families, one family. In a word, the national 
games of the Greeks did for them, when they were at 
peace, what strife with the barbarian did for them 
when they were at war.: It made them one people. 


I might go further—I might say that nobody has 
ever acknowledged the policy and virtue of the insti- 
tution ; for among all the political writers that are 
studied, there is but one—the excellent, the amiable, 
thoygh visionary Cartwright(1)—who has ever ap- 
peared to suspect the truth of the matter ; and he 
has mixed up so much of his good-natured dreaming 
philanthrophy, with his great good sense and practi- 
cal views, that few people care to know what he be- 
lieved, or what he would teach. 

But enough in a general way—let us now take a 
rapid view of the growth and history of Gymnastics, 
and of their revival in our day. 

The Greeks had their Gymnasia—so called from a 
Greek word signifying naked ; for the athletes, or gym- 
nies, went through their exercises naked. At these 
gymnasia, poets, philosophers, historians, and ora- 
tors delivered their discourses, and poems, and histo- 
ries, aloud to the congregated Greeks. ‘They had 
wrestling and dancing, drawing the bow, leaping, 
foot and chariot racing, driving the hoop and ball, 
boxing, throwing the javelin, the quoit, and a varie- 
ty of subordinate exercises ; all which were in use 





has been attributed to these games by the writers of 


(1) In his “ Plea for the Constitution.” 
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at the time of the Trojan war, and are alluded to 
repeatedly by Homer. 

But these were military gymnastics ; or more prop- 
erly a mixture of the military with the athletic, or 
sportive. And to borrow the language of a writer 
on the subject, “Where Galen says there was no gym- 
nastic art in the days of Homer, and that it began to 
appear no earlier than Plato, he is tobe understood 
of the medicinal gymnastics only.”—‘ These last,” 
continues the same author, “had its rise later: be- 
cause while men continued sober and laborious they 
had no occasion for it ; but when luxury and idleness 
had reduced them to the sad necessity of applying to 
physicians, those who had found that nothing contrib- 
uted so much to the preservation and establishment 
of health as exercise, proportioned to the different 
complexions, ages and sexes, did not fail to refer them 
to the practice of gymnastics.” 

‘* According to Plato, one Herodicus, prior a little 
time to Hippocrates,was the first who introduced this 
art into physic ; and his successors, convinced by ex- 
perience of its usefulness,applied themselves in earn- 
est to improve it.”—Hippocrates, while treating of 
exercise in general, goes into an examination of the 
art, and shows the particular effects of walking, ra- 
cing, leaping, &c. 

But, “ as Physicians did not adopt all the exercises 
of the gymnastic art in their practice, it came to be 
divided between them and the masters of martial and 
athletic exercises, who kept a great number of 
schools in Greece.””—At length however, the Romans 
betook themselves to the art, and with their habitual 
disregard of simplicity, they made a national show of 
the exercises ; throwing away the revenue of whole 
provinces on their exhibition of gladiators and chariot- 
races, and foot-races, and their terrible boxing with 
the cestus, made of raw hides loaded with metal ; a 
practice forbidden by the law of Sparta, and regard- 
ed with dislike by the more powerful and swift of 
those who were distinguished for speed, strength and 
bravery. 

But after the overthrow of the Roman power, the 
art was lost. ‘The hordes of the north were always 
n the march, or always in the field—their school was 
the camp—they needed no medical nor sportive exer- 
cise while they swept over Europe with the sound of 
trumpets, the neighing of horses, and the clash of ar- 
mor—no make-believe—their trade was mischief,their 
play, war ;—and but for the efforts that have been 
made within the last quarter of a century, we should 
know nothing of what was meant by the writers of 
antiquity when they parleyed of gymnastics, 

In the year 1786 an effort was made for the revival 
of this long-forgotten art, and a gymastic school was 
actually set up in Saxony, by a Mr. Saltzmann. 
Other schools were soon established, not only in Ger- 
many, but throughout Europe. Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Spain, Italy and France, 
were all stirred up toa good purpose, and all abound- 
ed in gymnasia. “It was in Denmark,” says an able 
writer in that very able work, the Journal of Edu- 
cation, published at Boston, “‘ that gymnastic exer- 
aises were first considered in a national point of view; 
and in 1803, the number of these establishments in 
that country amounted to fourteen, to which three 
thousand young men resorted ; since this time, the 
government have issued an order for alloting a space 
of two hundred square yards to every public school, 
for the purpose of gymnastic exercises. In 1810, the 


gymnastic institution of Berlin, was placed under the 





severance, a taste for manly sports has been widely 
diffused over Germany.” 
‘* The Russian government have directed gymnas- 
tic exercises to be introduced into every school in the 
kingdom, as forming an essential part of education.” 
This will be enough to show the importance with 
which this revival of the art has been regarded by 
the states of Europe. 
To the individual mentioned above are we chiefly in- 
debted, in this country, and so are they in England, for 
the introduction of the art, as an art—as a system, 
Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Basedow andFellenberg, 
were all contributors ; some theoretically, some practi- 
cally; but to the revival of the study we are indebted to 
Mr. Jahn, who set soberly to work, and after a long 
examination of the statuary and paintings, the vases 
and the relics of antiquity, where the developement of 
certain muscles indicated an acquaintance with par- 
ticular exercises, he went through a regular series of 
experiment on subjects of all ages, and at last pre- 
pared a system, which had all the character of a sys- 
tem—for the pupil was to be led, step by step, 
through the simplest and easiest exercises, such as any 
body could endure—a sick man, a female or a child, 
up to those which nobody, not regularly and temper- 
ately and cautiously trained in a gymnasium, could 
ever do at all. In 1810, he established the school at 
Berlin, alluded to above ; and almost immediately, 
he had several thousands of youth and middle-aged 
men under his care. It was under him that Messrs, 
Clias, and Voelker, and Leiber were trained, and a 
multitude more, who scattered the seeds of the art all 
over Europe, where they had just begun to take root; 
when the German people started to theirfeet as 
one man, to shake off the tremendous power that had 
begun to settle upon and ‘crush them. A multitude 
of boys, not over fourteen years of age, who had been 
trained in the public Gymnasia, now took the field 
as volunteers—“ But few lived to revisit the place 
where they had prepared themselves for the hard- 
ships of war,” says Voelker, who wasone of them. 
They covered the high-way, every step of which 
was a field of battle, from the gates of Berlin, to the 
capital of their enemies. But the war subsided, 
and theschools were again established—they would 
have prospered as before, and Europe would have 
been full of gymnasia, the best military-schools on 
earth, by the by, but for the troubles of 1815, which 
broke out, and for a short period interrupted their 
career of prosperity. : 
At length however, the Austrian govéYnment took 
the alarm—she grew afraid of the spirit she saw— 
she trembled in the midst of her armed legions, when 
she beheld these youth striving foot-to-foot with their 
strongest men—preparing for trial, and fatigue, and 
suffering, as the Spartan did in the time of tranquillity 
—so that a time of war would be arelieftothem. It 
was pretended that in these gymnasia, liberal ideas 
were spreading—that the exercises were for the mind 
as well as for the body—and so they were. Without 
knowing it, or intending it, the teachers taught and 
the learners learnt, that virtue and self-denial were 
the only legitimate sources of authority. 

And so, the gymnasia were uprooted by law—utter- 
ly abolished—throughout the empire of Germany; the 


ple forbidden to associate together for such purposes. 


he was regarded as an adventurer. 





direction of Mr. Jahn, through whose zeal and per- 





ers of the day, and set him to climbing over poles and 
bars—naked—for theit amusement—and that was all. 
But some how or other, it happened that the Duke or 
York heard of him as the celebrated teacher at Berlin. 
Aware of the great importanee of atheletic and vari- 
ed exercise, not merely for the strength, but for the 
health of the army, and having been assured by 
those who had served in India, that the native troops 
were made capable of enduring every day im the 
year, by a regular system of exercise, what no Eu- 
ropean could live through, he, as commander in 
chief, applied to captain Clias, and after some negocia- 
tion, gave him charge of the military boys.at Chelsea, 
And here the trialended. Nothing more was done 
till the year 1825,—when M. Carle Voelker, a favor- 
ite pupil of Jahn, having already established the 
system at the Academy of Eisinach, and at the Uni- 
versity of ‘Tubingen, and with the celebrated Von 
Fellenberg—arrived in England.where he wa8 met by 
Mr. Robert Owen, then on his way to lay the foun- 
dation of one of his societies in this country. Mr. 
Owen’s eldest son, Robert Dale Owen, had beena 
pupil of Mr. Voelker, in Mr. Fellenberg’s establish- 
ment, (I believe) and on hearing of his arrival, had 
urged his father to secure him for the society about to 
be formed in the United States, for the purposes that 
are now avowed at New-Harmony. 

But Mr. Owen’s establishment here was not under 
way. He had only chalked out his plan—he had not 
even determined in what quarter of the new world he 
should fix the fulcrum of the lever wherewith he inten- 
ded to up-heave the universe (when he had nothing 
better to do) and of course, therefore, he could not 
give Mr. Voelker an immediate opportunity of being 
useful; And Mr, V. with that steady, diligent, almost 
mechanical desire of being employed in the great 
work to which he had devoted himself with all the 
grave enthusiasm of a sober German, set about trying 
to establish a Gymnasium in London; believing that if 
he could get one up there, others would follow in the 
provincial towns. But he had no money—no credit 
—he was a stranger—and everything was against 
him—the climate—the habits of the people--the cost of 
the ground—the distance the pupils would have to go 
to breathe the fresh air that is so needed in a gymna- 
sium. He so far succeeded however, as to get a small 
class under way at St. John’s Wood. 

It was at this time that Jeremy Bentham heard of 
him ; and without ever seeing the man, he authoriz- 
ed his secretary to inquire into his character, and if 
it were found of the true German stamp, to furnish 
him with the money required. Mr. Doane, the sec- 
retary , did so—and immediately took a house in 
U nion-place New Road, with a large garden, which 
they ploughed up. The machinery was soon fixed ; 
and the school opened with excellent prospects, and 
at the cost of nearly seven hundred pounds, (about 
$300 dollars) to Mr. Bentham—every farthing of 
which he lost. 


I had been one of the scholars of Mr. Voelker, at 
his establishment in St.John’s Wood,nearly three miles 
from my lodgings; and about this time I wrote to Mr 
Jefferson to interest him inthe subject for his new 
university, as I knew that Voelker was thought of by 
the founders of the London University for that insti- 


professors were banished or imprisoned, and the peo-|tytion. I also wrote to Mr. Russell, the editor of the 


Journal of Education, who had already bestirred 


It was at this time that captain Clias came to Eng-| himself with considerable energy in behalf of physi- 
land. Buthe receivedno proper encouragement ;| cal education. 


I told him what was doing at Lon- 


They got him] don, and what was intended to be done—he publish- 
to exhibit before the members of the royal society, to| ed a part of my letter ; but for want of courage, or 
be sure—they called together the sculptors and paint-! candor, omitted to say how deeply we were indebted 
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to the efforts and liberality of Jeremy Bentham, for 
the means of making a fair trialin England. Mr. 
Bentham was no favorite of the public, and therefore 
the Journal of Education was afraid even to say that 
hehad been doing the public a favor—one of the 
greatest of all possible favors—actually throwing away 
more than three thousand dollars for their advantage. 
Some further correspondence followed—a national 
gymnasium was established in England; several branch 
mnasia; and at last | was applied to by Dr. Warren, 
Boston, to secure ateacher, whom [ had previously 
advised them to get if they could, at a salary (of $800) 
which I had named for the purpose. The offer 
was accepted, and Dr. Lieber proceeded fortliwith to 
Boston ; but when he arrived there, the gentlemen of 
Boston had been too long their own masters, to be 
a to have any other ; they had got too far, to 
be willing to go back ; they knew too much, to be 
willing to begin with their alphabet, and pursue the 
system, as they do other systems; they met together 
for show—all were anxious to do whatever they were 
able to do well, and nothing else, without any regard 
to utility. a had no class leaders ; they had no 
roper system of exercises ; they did not go on by 
Segvees ; they did not change us they ought every 
uarter of an hour ; in that they were not nics, 
ey were great boys got together to show of 
In the mean time, it was discovered in England, 
that the climate was rather too damp and foggy for 
the open air; that regularity was out of the question 
for three quarters of the year ; that unless the gov- 
ernment would allow some of the waste crown-lands, 
or some of the public-squares to be converted into 
gymnasia, no Jand near enough to the heart of the 
metropolis could be had, without paying for it more 
than the people at large could well ‘ord to pay— 
without the aid of government, at least in setting up 
the machinery. But the government did nothing. 
And the people that praised the idea, and puffed it in 
the newspapers, and books, and journals of the day, 
and acknowledged everywhere, clergy and laity, 
civil and military, physicians and patients—even 
they—kept falling off one by one, till at Jast the regu- 
kar number of the chief gymnasium was reduced 
from about twelve hundred to perhaps one hundred 
and fifty. Another thing that worked unbecomingly, 
was this—they wanted to make it a genteel and ex- 
pensive affair, like fencing and dancing, and when 
= had done that, as the genteel were too lazy 
and too irregular tb attend as they ought, the school 
fell off, and the plebeians who had been kept away at 
first by the price, were doubtful about the gentility of 
the business after the charge was reduced. Not- 
withstanding allthis however, | am persuaded that 
gymnasia will be established all over England yet. 
And { am persuaded also that physical education will 
vet form a part of the general education of the coun- 
try. The provincial towns were only waiting for the 
metropolis to go first; and when they know why the 
national gymnasium there has fallen through,they will 
not be deterred from setting others up, where land is 
cheaper, the air more agreeable, and everything 
within the reach of everybody. 











TARIFF, 


If the facts stated in the following, are facts—and 
they — are, then it is very true, that I have 
passed over the matters in question too lightly. More 
should have been said of the molasses-trade, and iauch 
more about the other branches alluded to. 


“ Mr Editor.—In your last paper I notice an editorial 
article on the tariff, and was rather surprised that your 
remarks wére wholly directed to the molasses-trade, as 
being affected by that bill. 

I conceive the molasses-trade to be of minor impor- 
tance, (althéugh of much consequence to us) compared 
with other prominent features in that bill—a bill which was 
got up in sin and brought forth in corruption ; in whic 
the prospects of this State (for we are emphatically a 
commercial state) have been blasted ; and our citizens 
are yet to learn, and feel the full extent of the injury and 
injustice done them by that iniquitous measure ; than 
which no act of legislation (perhaps not excepting the 
long embargo) in this country, carries with it so strong a 
determination to prostrate commerce, and with it the 
best interests of N. England, and espec ally of this State. 
Take first the articles of hemp, and duck, and iron, 
without which our commerce cannot be carried on—and 
it is nearly or quite all imported ; and see the tax onthe 
tewn of Portland for our navigation. 


*yjed dispositions, by the patient discipline of a human 
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bi eg 12 ships meking ‘ 
125 Brigs . - 27,309 
Making 145 vessels of 38000 tons employed in foreign 
commerce, besides schooners and sloops in the coasting 
trade. 
The said 145 square rigged vessels pay an extra duty 
to government by the late tariff of $41,250 in the con- 
struction and fitting—the coasting trade, of about 10,000 
tons, pays about $12,250, making $53,500 ; and these 
are to be renewed perhaps every 3 or 4 years ; and if we 
take the whole duties on the construction of these ves- 


“ 


3700 
2000 


$132,000; and when we consider that Portland is the 
fifth or perhaps the fourth place for tonage in the U.S. ; 
does it not fall most heavily onus ? Of the article of mo- 
lasses we import about 4,000,000 gals. ses | 

the whole amount imported into the Unite 
this about one million gls. are distilled into rum, and the 
other three millions are used as a necessary article of con- 
sumption, within this and the adjoining States ; thus we 
see we are obliged to pay for every gallon of new rum 
distilled, 20 cents, merely to bring into use the whiskey 


wealth in our fisheries, (the nursery of our seamen) 


a poor soil on our sea-coast. 


tion, and that nothing could be P 
excitement which pushed on an 


tion. 


the last two years—shall we thank the tariff for making 
it worse ? for worse it must be now ; for we have be- 
tween 30 and 40 low decked brigs, which are unfit for 
any other business than carrying lumber. Viewing it in 
the light I do, I am astonished at the apathy with 
which it is received here, and that we are willing, onthe 
whole, to hope that we may not be entirely ruined by it, 
instead of preparing to petition at a proper time for a 
repeal of an act fraught with guch ruinous consequences, 
as I think will follow the continuance of the new tariff, 
with its present features. 





NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

Let the able writer of the following, persevere. 
a cause worthy of a good man. 

Some have predicated moral incapacity of the Ameri- 
can Indians, on the ground of their having so long contin- 
ued nearly in the same condition, in whieh our fathers 
found them. The naked fact, say these, of their living from 
age to age, on the very brink of civilized life, without ac- 
quiring its customs, or at all imbibing its spirit, shows 
clearly enough that they have not the sae faculties 
with ourselves, nor a taste which can be brought to relish 
the same manner of existence. Because the lapse of 
centuries has not tamed them, therefore they are not 
tameable. Allowing the fact last mentioned, I shall 
endeavor to show that the conclusion is not logically 
drawn. Although these Indians, who have survived the 
progress of the whites, still retain ina great measure 
their peculiar customs and their primitive ferocity, this 
circumstanve, I apprehend, does not prove that they 
might not have been made to renounce both, or may 
not be made to do so now, unless it can he made 
evident that all the means have been used for that pur- 
pose, that should have been used. For it is the nature 
of every living thing im a state of nature, to cling to that 
state with tenacity,and abandon it with reluctance. The 
most useful of our domestic animals, were by no means 
found so at first, bui made so, in spite of their accustom- 


It is 


master. They were drawn out from the shade of their 
native forests, and confined and tutored, until in the 
course of years, their old nature has been worn away and 
a new one gradually grown over them in its place. The 
reindeer, for example, has never voluntarily come out 
into the clear sunshine,and followed the footsteps of man. 
though under compulsory discipline, he has been chan- 
ged trom the wildest of animals into the most afiection- 
ate and serviceable ; has learnt to enter the Laplanders 
hut without fear, and eat from his hands, and come and 
go at the sound of his voice, like his own children. These 





sels, we find that it will amonnt to the enormous sum of 


one third of 
States.—Of 


of the South. We have hitherto had a real source of 


giving to our hardy citizens on our sea-board a good liv- 
ing by their industry in this branch of business.—Destroy 
the molasses-trade, and that of the fisheries falls with it, 
and those employed in it will be obliged to seek a liveli- 
hood in any way they best can, perhaps by cultivating 
There is one other feature 
in the bill, that if anything were wanted to convince us 
that our interest was wholly to be left out of the ques- 
roposéed in the state of 
finally carried through 
this hydra of intrigue and faction—is the clause with- 
holding the debenture or drawback on spirits distilled 
from molasses, thereby depriving us of the benefit of the 
return of part of the duty of 10 cents per gal. on exporta- 
Grant, if you please sir, that we have shipped too 
much lumber, that we have overdone the business—that 
we have made a losing business of the W. India trade for 
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I consider a principle.of human nature—our strong at- 
tachment to the situation in which we find ourselves by 
birth, education and habit. Any habits of thought and 
action may become thus favourite by long usage alone; 
but how confirmed must they be, in the case of a race of 
men, who are brought up to consider themselves superior 
to the whites, as freer, bolder, more manly, and more 
hardly. Let it be remembered how powerful are the 
affections we all attach to the ancient traditions, that our 
fathers have taught us;to the religion of our ancestors; 
tothe society we have become intimate with, from boy- 
hood up; to habitual practices, manners, scenes, and in 
fine, to ten thousand peculiarities which we have seen, 
and heard, and breathed in, from the first moments of 
life. It is expecting too much then, to suppose that the 
Indian will, at his own suggestion, so far counteract the 
force of all these circumstances, as to make himself a 
new creature,and that too without a strong motive in view 
or an urgent necessity to impel him. For it enters not 
into the scope of his untutored mind to reason as we do 
on the comparative pl es and benefits of civilized and 
savage society. Nay he is too uncultivated to understand 
the difference when explained to him, and conceited be- 
sides, as ignorant people universally are. We ought not 
to hope then, assuredly ,that he will come forward and ask 
to be civilized—and moreover we should not be satisfied 
with giving him the formal offer of instruction, as one 
gentleman offers another a courtesy, which he presumes 
will be rejected, or because we believe it a matter of 
duty which we must go through the ceremony of tender- 
ing in achristian way. The Indian must be taught before 
he can understand the propriety of a white man’s inter- 
ference with his creeds and customs, and taught again 
and again, till his mind is made capable of receiving im- 
provements in its simplest rudiments. He has one char- 
acter to throw off, and then a new one to assume; and 
this revolution cannot be even begun ’till you have gained 
his good will, excited his curiosity, and inspired him with 
the power of thinking for himeelf And yet there are 
some who would fain have had the Indians undergo this 
change, from the mere influence offour example, from 
their having lived on the territories that border ours ! 








things are mentioned, not to prove, but to illustrate what 





It is not necessary to confine this discussion to abstract 
principles. We have a better argument in the facts, 
which history records, of the progress of all nations from 


infancy to maturity. The Greeks were living upon acorns 


when Sidon was the metropolis of a wealthy empire, and 
Egypt was crowded with millions of industrious subjects, 
not because they had no communication together, but 
because this communication, going no further than the 
purposes of traffic required, gave no occasion for practical 
and permanent instructions. The Greeks were supplied 
for a long period with every thing that passed for elegance 
among them by foreigners, asthe Indians purchase their 
trinkets of the whites; for the idea never occurred that 
they could be artizans and merchants themselves. So 
afterwards, the Macedonians maintained their barbarism 
on the northern borders of Greece. So the Aborigines 
of [taly withstood the advance of the Roman arts, until, 
by a policy,that deserves praise for its energy and success, 
if not for its mildness, they were compelled to be civilized 
one by one—amalgamated with the mass of Roman citi- 
zens, and made anessential portion of the empire. Agdin 
Cesar found our ancestors, the ancient Britons, divided 
into small tribes, perpetually waging war, and not only 
wearing skins—but in certain instances at least, living 
without regard to the relations of blood, and sacrificing 
human victims, Settlements were founded on the coast, 
which increased and flourished, but instead of deriving 
benefit from their example, they retreated as long as the 
option was left them between retreat and being civilized. 
Like the Indians they would probably have fallen back 
until this day, further and further into the forest, but that 
they were limited by the bounds of a narrow island. They 
would have been deemed in that case, it seems, incorrigi- 
ble savages, that had no capacity like other men, because 
they did not domesticate themselves. But happily, some- 
thing more was at last done than we have done for the 
Indians (except in indiviudal instances.) Their grievan- 
ces were redressed by a Roman governor, who taught his 
own subjects to treat them as brethren, to work with them 
in the field and the work-shop,and to school them in fact, 
as we would educate a wild-boy who has been blind and 
deaf till his twentieth year. But enough of history. Let 
it be said then once for all—When it shall be shown, 
that adequate efforts have been made by adequate men, 
n favor of the Indians; made in season ; sufficiently follow- 


ed up, and made without success proportional to the 


nature of the effort, then only will we allow the time 


elapsed since we have lived with and beside them, to be ap 
argument against their capacity. 


I think it too clear to 
require discussion, that such measures have not been 
used, fT. Gardiner. 
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OFFICIAL APTITUDE, 








Not long ago, our Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of this State received a letter from two of our 
wealthiest and most respectable citizens, couched in 
the most deferential phraseology, and suggesting— 
merely suggesting—that as all men were liable to err, 
and that as he was undoubtedly 4 man—it would 
be the civilest thing he could possibly do, not to pre- 
side in the trial of a certain cause then about to be 
brought forward—in other words, they begged him, 
for his own sake, not to do what the law had com- 
manded him to do as C. J. Now such a letter as this, 
had it been received by an English justice, or by one 
of the justices of the middle or southern States,or per- 
adventure of any other State of our country, would 
have been followed by the immediate committal of 
the authors, to the nearest common jail ; and why 
it was not followed by the same result here, it would 
be no easy matter to say ; for the Chief Justice we 
allude to, is one of the best lawyers of our country, 
ind perfectly familiar with the rights and preroga- 
tives which appertain to the high office he holds ; and 
his brethren of the bench, both able lawyers and able 
judges, are not of those who are willing to overlook 
an affront to the sovereignty of the State, or to the 
sovereignty of the tribunal which they are appointed 
to uphold in its integrity and power. Why then were 
not these people punished ? No matter how respect- 
able they were—no matter how rich—these were but 
aggravations of the insult. Nor is it enough to say that 
they meant no harm. If a witness were arrested 
on his way into court, or a juryman while occupied 
with a cause, or an ambassador at any time; _ it 
would be but a wretched plea for the offender to 
urge, that he did not know the law. It is his 
duty to know the law. Nor will it do to say that 
such offences, being offences against the Court, or 
the practice of the court, and not against any written 
or established law, it lies in the heart of the judge— 
the offended party, to forgive them if he will. For 
it should be remembered that our courts of law are to 
protect themselves as a court—not as men—against 
imputations of every sort, so far as in them lies, and 
especially against all ex-parte influence which may 
appear in a secret shape. They owe it to themselves, 





and to the sanctity of their office, to permit no man to} 
trifle with them. 


forgive an insult offered to them as a court. Indeed, 


{ should question their power to doso without trial. 


—It isa public offence—and an offence against the} old countries of Europe, would make every green 


public safety. Buthowever this may be, the authors 
of the letter alluded to ought to be made to feel that 
they have had a narrow escape; and lest the idea may 
go abroad, that our Chief Justice may be written to 
with impunity, by parties engaged ina suit at law, it 
may be proper to add, that when the former, with his 
characteristic magnanimity, threw the affair into the 
hands of his associates, they manifested that instan- 
taneous sympathy which was to be expected from 
high minded, virtuous men, at the outrage; and per- 
haps—but for his extraordinary self denial—would 
have made the authors smart for their folly and pre- 





Assuredly when they forgave this| den growth of an American village, it would be worth 
offence, without even calling up the offender to the bar| going fifty or a hundred miles to get a peep at Saco ; 
of the court, they overlooked the important distinc-}to see its “ shingle palaces” ond large empty stores 
tion between personal and official dignity. ‘The for-| eiving way to substantial brick-buildings and snug 
mer is merged in the. latter, in their case—and how-! 
ever willing they may be to forgive an offence to| 
their own dignity, they ought not to be willing to! 


sumption. It was not my good fortune to hear what 
was said by Mr. Justice Preble, on the occasion ; but 
a neighbor speaks of it, as having stirred the blood of 
the whole court, bench, bar, jury and public, when 
he alluded to the letter. This is as it should »e.—If 
our judges are as fearless in protecting themselves as 
they are in protecting others; ifthey deal out their re- 
tribution as impartially for whatever goes to affect 
their own usefulness in the seat they occupy, as they 
do in whatever concerns the life, character or proper- 
ty of their fellow citizens, we have nothing to fear. 
They are men that our people and our country may 
be proud of ; and as for the Cumberland bar, take it 
together, it is a credit to the very name of law. But 
of this more hereafter;—it will be seen by and by that 
the lawyers of a new State had self-denial enough, 
and wisdom enough, to simplify and abridge the 
whole body of their statute laws not long ago, when 
they had the power (directly or indirectly) of adding 
to its difficulties ; and therefore of adding to their 
own probable emoluments. 

Before I leave the subject however, let me tell the 
story that I intended to tell when I headed this paper 
with official aptitude. Atthe time when Mr. Justice 
Preble was speaking of the letter alluded to,there was 
a profound and extraordinary silence in court. His 
indignant feelings led him to say, (as I hear,) that 
had such a letter been written to him, he would not 
have been satisfied with anything less than an apolo- 
gy from the authors, at the bar of the court, and their 
imprisonment for a suitable period within the four 
walls of a prison—and he was right. Such was the 
sympathy felt by the brethren for the Chief Justice. 
But lo the issue '—One of the officers of the court, 
after having listened to all that Mr. Justice P. had 
to say—when the blood of the auditory was thrilling 
with his lofty and generous appeal—turned round 
to somebody that stood near, and whispered—Good 
God !—what’s to pay nov, —what’s the Chief Justice 
been doing ?—How judge P. has been cutting him 
up!—And this is whata plain man would denominate 
oficial aptitude,—to borrow a phrase of Bentham. 








SACO, 

This is certainly one of the prettiest villages of our 
country; and if one may judge by the look of prosper- 
ity, and life, and soul, that pervades it now, it would 
appear to contain a people of singular spirit and en- 
terprize, well educated, active, and intelligent. For 
a stranger who has never been able to watch the sud- 


warehouses ; its pine trees, to huge manufactories ; 
its encumbered ways, to clean—or tolerably clean 
streets for a village. And then the magnificent falls 
~tumbling and roaring on every side of you,,with a 
power and a beauty which, if they were in any of the 


spot in the neighborhood celebrated, in guide-books 
and history, in painting and poety. 





RETRENCHMENT. 

Again I have to acknowledge the receipt of a very 
valuable document from Mr. Anderson. It is a report 
on the subject of Rerrexcument, and occupies 199 
pages of closely printed large octavo, accompanied 
with tables that show the expenses of every depart- 
ment, for many years, and of several, from the origi- 
nal foundation of our government. 








PUNNING,. 
Anybody may learn to pun. I am quite serious, 
I have known people who had never perpetrated a 
pun in their lives ; who had no hope of ever being 
able to perpetrate one—peradventure no wish—get 
so ready at the work (after the practice of a single 
winter, in the society of two or three capital work- 
men) as to pun very fairly by the hour together. 
The punster is a magazine of syllables, not words, 
much less of ideas. They who are good at punning, 
are seldom good for anything else. Dr. Franklin 
said as much of those who are good at excuses—and 
what are puns but excuses ? Gulliver describes a 
people, whom he found occupied in elaborating deal 
boards out of shavings and saw-dust ; aliment for 
those who are made in the image of God, out of— 
that which is not to be named ; laboring until they 
had lost all their finer senses, in their deplorable fa- 
miliarity with decomposed material. 
These men were lezitimate punsters. Poor Swifi 
was a good judge of that miserable, pitiable infirmity, 
which keeps men raking for pastime into filth, disease, 
and mortal corruption. The finer faculties ofa 
punster very soon decay. He cares nothing aftera 
certain age, for any material inits integrity. Poetry, 
eloquence, the magic, the beauty of conversation 
have no power with him. He delights in a sort of 
analysis—the most unprofitable, the most unworthy 
analysis inthe wofld. He would reduce pure gold 
to something of less value than earth ; diamonds to 
that, which in comparison, is but the dust of trodden 
charcoal—the dust of which they were compounded 
in the slow heat of ages. Whatever he may touch, 
becomes thereby the wreck of whatever it was before, 
{ have heard of anaturalist who pulled the bow- 
els out of one of God’s creatures, filled the cav- 
ity with cotton, stuck him to the wall with a large 
pin, and waited to see how long it would take him to 
die. He lived three months. And he who stuck 
the creature to the wall, what wasjhhe ?—Nothing but 
a punster in asmall+-ay. ‘They who live by pun- 
ning are worse ; they pull out the bowels, not only of 
every thing, but of every-body that comes near them; 
substituting a material not half so much like the or- 
gans of vitality as cotton is ; and they stick up, what- 
ever they do not stick at—a thought or a word after it 
has been enbowelled—where it may languish not 
merely for three months, but for ever—a perpetual 
encouragement for others of their trade. One might 
as well serve the fat Sir John of the stage in this way, 
as one of our fat, funny, old English words. It is 
downright murder. 


LIVE YANKEES--NO. 5. 
THEIR MODESTY. 

We who have no time to throw away upon those 
who know nothing of the value of time, the idlers, 
and chatterers, and gossips of a large town, are some- 
times way-laid. after a fashion that sets all gravity 
at defiance. Not long ago, I was accosted by a man 
in the street, who had known better days, but who, 
by a long course of idleness and debauchery, had 
been brought to a deplorable condition. I bowed to 
him nevertheless, and would have passed on ; but 
he threw himself in my way, and leaning his back 
against a newly white-washed wall, and crossing one 
leg over the other, he prepared for a half-hour’s chat, 
with a tone of voice and a look which there is no des- 
cribing, but by which the long talker in the sunshine, 
or the haunter of taverns where checker-boards, roar- 
ing fires and hot flip are to be met with, is always 





By and by, it|to be distinguished. His mouth, eyes, every :otion 








will be referred to more particularly. 


of his hands or feet will betray bim ; and the very 
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first word he lets fall would prepare a stranger for a 
long sleepy good-for-nothing story. Let fall a joke, 
and he is after you with a ““ why—that reminds me;” 
or “ why, that’s as bad as old mister Jeremy so-and- 
so; you know old Mr. Jeremy so-and-so ?—That air 
uncle o’ his’n you know, &c. &c,. ———.” 

But toreturn to my story. Having planted him- 
self-directly athwart my path, what think you was 
the substance of the talk that followed ? It was only 
a request—a favor, such as your town-idler is always 
willing to grant, and therefore does not scruple to 
ask. It was in substance nothing more nor less than 
that, as he had nothing to do just then (as if such peo- 
ple ever had anything to do) he would call on me— 
some afternoon—he did not care much when, and go 
with me—he should not care much where, and I 
should tell him everything that had happened to me, 
everything I had seen orheard, all my scrapes and 
quarrels, since he had seen me last. That was all. 

P.S. Ihad not seen this individual for perhaps 
fifteen years ; during which period I had been 
running through a course of uninterrupted adventure, 
such as few people ever met with in story-books. 





DOGS. 

We often hear tough stories of dogs (to say noth- 
ing of puppies,) but the mischief is, that in general 
they are nothing buf tough stories—they are not well 
authenticated. For instance—we have all heard of 
the little English dog, that after being flogged (or as 
we say here—whipped, and as they say there licked,) 
by a large dog, went off home to his birth place and 
brought an old playfellow to his aid, a huge mastiff 
that walloped the original offender in fine style. So 
too, we have all heard perhaps of a dog, which 
had been borrowed by a cockney sportsman to go 
after partridges with ;—and which got back half 
a day before the borrower, who when he was ask- 
ed how it happened, gave the following account— 

*E that ’ath hearslet *im ’ear.—The first time he 
fired without dropping his bird, the dog stopped and 
looked him up in the face, with a stare of astonish- 
ment ; and the second time he missed, the creature 
dropped her tail between her legs, and ran off home 
without looking behind her. 

But a third story of dogs, which most people would 
ike to have authenticated, and which | am now 
going to authenticate, is this. A man had a dog that 
killed sheep. Complaints were made to the master, 
who turning to a servant, ordered the animal to be 
hung. The dog, so the story goes, on hearin: this, 
ran out of the house, and was never seen afterwards, 
tilihe had an opportunity of saving his old master’s 
life. 

Now I have a story to tell, for the truth of which 
I am willing to stand pledged. My grandfather, 
on my mother’s side, had a fine dog, which had been 
long suspected of destroying sheep. Several com- 
plaints were made to him ; and one day, losing all 
patience, he said he believed he must kill the dog. 
Ashe spoke, he reached up over the fire place to take 
down the old gun that always hung there, but with 
no design, he said, to kill the creature then; the dog 
however, as he did so, left the place under the table, 
and dropping his tail between his legs, crept out of 
the door, and was never seen afterwards by any of 
the family. 

But this same grandfather of mine, who died under 
circumstances of a singular nature, had another dog, 
which actually dug its own grave, and lay in it day 
after day, with its head just visible, howJing all the 





time, and refusing food, till the good old man gave up 








the ghost. Such anecdotes are valuable, when they 
are known to be true—and these are true. 





NEWSPAPERS, 
Tue Emerap, or Battimorne— 

Is putting forth a poem, by piece-meal,. from the 
editor, in the style of Don Juan. That which ap- 
pears in the last number is very well done ; but still, 
why imitate another ? Why imitate imitators ? Are 
we to fall in love with good dinners, silver forks, and 
whiskey-punch, because Lord Byron did?—By the by 
though, this brings to mind a remark made not long 
ago, by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of Boston, in some 
public meeting, which was said to have brought down 
thunders of applause. A speaker had observed that 
Byron had wrote his Don Juan under the influence 
of gin, and that his lordship had confessedit. ‘To 
which Mr. Pierpont replied, with the indignant feel- 
ing of a man whose hallowed sense of poetry had 
been outtaged by a ribald joke—‘I do not believe 
the story ; but if his lordship ever said so, I should 
think he was more likely to be under the influence of 
gin, when he made the confession, than when he 
made the poetry.” Now this was very well ; but 
the fact is, that Byron did write his Don Juan while 
he was half mad, or half drunk with gin and water ; 
and he delighted in saying so. He told Mr. West 
(the American painter) while he was employed upon 
the work, that it was all gin and water—in fact it was 
a favorite saying of his lordship—and what is more, a 
very true saying. Now what are we to do in this 
country ? Are weto write gin-and-water because 
Byron did ? Are we to affect a sensuality that we do 
not feel—a regard for whiskey-punch, and silver 
forks that we do not see once in a twelvemonth, be- 
cause Lord Byron puffed his favorite dishes in spite 
of precedent ? or because William B. Walter did 
the same ; or Mr. Halleck, or Mr. anybody else ? I 
hope not. Away with imitation.* Let us be as free 
in literature as we are—as we pretend to be, I should 
say—in politics. Already it is the fashion, while 
you gorge yourselves, not to like to see a woman 
eat. Already it is the fashion to talk learnedly 
in verse about the low-lived pleasures of the table, as 
if men were made for nothing but to eat, or as if our 
intellects were to be pampered with nosegays and 
confectionary—and all this because George Gordon, 
Lord Byron, who never said what he meant, nor ev- 
er meant what he said in his life, once took into his 
head to throw off a word of the sort—for the rhyme 
sake. 


Boston ComMErcIAL GAZETTE. 


This unlucky paper has some how or other a mar- 
vellous propensity to fibbing. A friend has just called 
me to look at a very bitter article on the Rustic Bard, 
seasoned by way of pepper and salt, with a few des- 
perate allusions to the Yanxer. 

The first paragraph runs thus—* The public are 
probably hardly awére that there is a little unpretend- 
ing volume,” &c. 

And the second paragraph runs thus—how delight- 
ful the change—how gratifying the variety that one is 
sure to meet with in the B. C. G. ! “ The public are 
probably hardly aware that there is a little paper” —(So 
far one would suppose the editor had a file of blanks 
for essays lying by him, such as anybody might fill up 
with names, or sprinkle with epithets, when hard 
pressed for a paragraph.) But he goes on—* a little 
paper published at Portland, or somewhere therea- 
bouts, in Maine, under the title of the Yankee.” 
Dear heart ! how he cuts ’em up. 


But these are white fibs—I pass over them—they 
may be meant for a joke—and really it is no very bad 
joke to say now, that the public are—probably—hard- 
ly—aware—that there is such a paper as the Yayxer 
in the world. Guineas to farthings, by the way, that 
the subscribers themselves to the B. C. G. would not 
know where that paper was published, but for the 
word “ Boston,” at the top ofthe page. Double-and- 
quit, if you like, that nobody else ever heard of it, 
nor of the editor. 

Now for the fib I alluded to above. The B. C.G. 
says, while cutting up the Rustic Bard, that his “‘ pat- 
rons judged for themselves as to the merits of the 
work and of the author, and they were fully compe- 
tent to judge:”—So I said:—That “ no criticisms on 
it were needed or expected,” Very probable, though 
somewhat severe on the author and his patrons: That 
‘there was a perfect understanding, (query to this— 
I doubt if there ever was, or ever will be, so much as 
one perfect understanding among forty such nincom- 
poops)—‘‘a perfect understanding between the author 
and his friends (no doubt—his friends were his friends 
so far.) “ They wanted no review of it?—(why ? 
what were they afraid of ?)—‘*.4nd this seemed to be 
the public understanding of the matter.” Devilish 
keen, that.—Hourra for the B. C. G !—In the first 
place, the gentleman says that the Rustic Bard want- 
ing to see his scattered pieces called together, his 
patrons were obliging enough to subscribe. The 
more fools they—instead of subscribing for a book 
which would be sure to throw a heavy loss on the 
poor old author, why not give him the money at once? 
Two or three hundred dollars would have been a 
treasure to him in his old age ; but two or three 
hundred dollar’s worth of his own books, would be 
anything but a treasure. If they were afraid of 
hurting his pdetry of soul, why not present him with 
a service of plate ? Half the money they have wasted 
now, to the reproach of the public, and tothe mortifi- 
cation of all parties, would have built the Rustic Bard 
a cottage worthy of his benevolent disposition. But no 
—these patrons, like other patrons we hear of, were 
determined to have their money’s worth—or at least 
something to show for their money. They wanted 
to see, not his, but their names in print. There lay 
the mischief. ‘Their patronage was a paltry spirit of 
talk and show. If it had not been, they would have 
given him the money to make him comfortable in his 
old age, not to lay out in paper and printing for his 
patrons. 

In the next place, he says*that “no criticisms” on 
the work were “ needed or expected.” [f this were 
true, they should have taken a different course from 
what they did. They should have distributed the 
book among the patrons—neither puffed it in the 
newspapers, nor offered it for sale in the book-shops, 
nor sent it to the Reviewers for criticism. 

But again. He says that ‘there was a perfect un- 
derstanding between the author and his friends. 
They wanted no review of it ; and this seemed to 
be the public understanding of the matter.” Ah— 
what public? the public that were “ probably—hard- 
ly—aware--that the little unpretending volume” was 
published ? 

But if they wanted no review of it, why was the 
work published ? Are reviewers to lie by till they are 
invited to review a work, by the author,and the friends 
ofthe author? A pretty pass we have come to— 
books are issued from the press now, which are dis- 
tributed far and wide, which go abroad perhaps for 
so many samples of what we are doing ina literary 





way. They are circulated and read as a favor—like 
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the Remains of Mr. Haven, of Portsmouth (which 
have been reviewed in at least four different papers 
and journals by the friends of the author) and yet, if 
one who is a stranger to the parties, authors, publisher 
and patrons, and though qualified to review it, hap- 
pens to take it up, Hands off ! isthe cry. You are 
meddling with private property—the book was never 
intended for sale—it was printed, not published—for 
the friends of the author. Now, if this were true— 
it would be no plea. How are posterity to know the 
book was never published ? How are strangers to 
know it ? Nay—our own people, how are they to 
know that the book so puffed—or so miraculously 
preserved, was given away ? And to makea long 
story short, I have this to say in one word, that every 
printed book which falls in my way, I will review 
if I please, and the friends of the author may help 
themselves if they can. So print if you dare ! 

But in point of fact the story told in the B. C. G., is 
a lie—not a fib merely, but alie, The friends of the 
author did want the book reviewed; and did expect 
it to be reviewed. I had two copies left with me for 
the purpose—one came from a friend of the author, 
and was left with me, I have it now—the other was 
left by a stranger who wished me to take it up. 
And what is more, I announced the reception of the 
book and promised to review it two or three weeks 
before I did review it. Then was the time ; if one 
friend of the author had got him into a scrape, why 
did not some other friend of the author drop mea 
line, saying, Dear sir—for heaven’s sake don’t review 
it. ‘There, that’ll do—my dear little B. C. G.—you 
may go about your business now. 


Nortuern Lieut. 


“* Have we laws, or have we not laws, Mr. Speaker ? 
If we have laws, and those laws are not observed, to what 
purpose are those laws made.” 

A YOUNG ORATOR’S MAIDEN SPEECH. 


** Did the gentleman who spoke last, speak tothe pur- 
pose, Mr. Speaker? or did he not speak to the purpose? If 
he did not speak to the purpose, to what purpose did he 
speak ?”—Cnar_es Fox’s reply. 


A newspaper published (May. 7,) at Eastport, Me. 
called the NortHern Licur, and so far as now ap- 
pears, a respectable-enough sort of a paper, contains 
TWO ADVERTISEMENTS—for the State of Connecticut 
and Rhode-Island lottery-tickets, in the very face and 
eyes of the law. Where is the State’s Attorney ? 
Why does he not make an example of these impu- 
dent knaves ? Are the people of Maine to pay a 
revenue to the State of Rhode-Island and Connecti- 
cut, in this way ? and are those who administer the 
law, and those who are paid for seeing the law en- 
forced, to lie by, when such daring violations of it 
occur, without lifting a finger ? If steps are not im- 
mediately taken, the Executive will have to recon- 
sider some of its appointments. 


Tue Nationa, Poinanruropisr, 


Complained not long ago, that it should have to lie 
by if it were not more liberaly patronized. I do not 
quote the words, but refer to the idea merely for the 
purpose of saying that sucha paper, having such an 
object in view, asthe suppression of intemperance, 
and pursuing the object so steadily, ought to be en- 
couraged—not patronized—but bought and paid for 
as an affair of conscience by all who are devoted to 
the good cause—if they can afford it, and cannot do 
better with their money. For my own part, I must 
acknowledge that I think very well of the N. P. on 
tris account: 








SKETCHES FROM LIFE....NO, 2. 


There was no visible alteration in his look ; but hers 
wasno longer the same ; she coloured—her head sank 
upon her arm—and the scornful expression of her beautiful 
mouth was immediately quenched in her tears. She fell 
back into the shadow, covered with confusion—but, child 
though she was, with a confusion such as women feel, and 
women only. 

Just then, David saw something in the eyes of the 
schoolmaster, that he never forgot nor forgave till his dy- 
ing day. It was portentous ; and his blood thrilled, and 
his cheek burned, while he saw it. There was an almost 
articulate expression of hatred in them—and the move- 
ment of his heavy lip was audible to the boy. 


For several minutes not another word was spoken, and 
nothing could be heard in the little parlour, but the hard 
breathing of poor David ; and a sort of low smothered 
sob—poorly disguised under a pretended giggle—from 
the lap of Lucy Armstrong where the head of Judith 
lay. 

Lucy herself was nursing her child—her fine bosom half 
naked ; her little fat babe—with his faint olive complex- 
ion and eyes like the black snake—his homespun flannel 
dress falling off—so as to show the greater part of his 
whole body—tugging away, with hands and feet, like a 
a fine fellow. The mother was entirely at her ease, and 
the child puffiing and blowing all the while—smacking his 
dark lips every now and then—cuddling up a littlk—and 
opening and shutting his keen bright eyes, at every breath, 
as if he were suckled with champaign, gave no heed 
whatever to the people about him. 


Strange, said the schoolmaster, in a low voice ; how 
strange that men should ever talk about the instinct of 
modesty in woman, 

Lucy saw the motion of his lips—and her clear eyes 
filled with alarm, though she heard nothing of what he 
said. 

What a singular looking child it is, continued he. I 
cannot keep my eyes off of it. Never tell me again [his 
back was toward the mother and child ; and he began 
communing with himself aloud] never tell me that modes- 
ty is natural toa woman—a part of her blood—poh, poh— 
it’s nothing but education— 

And innocence, added the preacher. 

Flummery. Innocence kas nothing to do with it. A guil- 
ty woman would not be seen without her clothes in socie- 
ty—and the innocent one will, where there is no society. 
No, no—that which is called modesty is only surprise. 
A boy or a girl will blush, whenspoken to ina large com- 
pany, just as they would, if they were caught without their 
clothes. It is only a tumult in the blood. 1t is dependant 
upon animal sensibility alone. 

How can that be ; for a woman will blush at her own 
thought. 

True—but her thought, unless her aniinal sensibility 
were very great, would never be of a nature to make her 
blush : 

But after all,modesty is a peculiar and original proper- 
ty in woman—I’m convinced of that. 

No, if it were, we should see it in the naked female 
baby. She would blush and burn, like a trembling wo- 
man. If it were natural, it would show itself in every 
situation—before a father—husband—or child ; nay, 
before a sister: Savage women would never be without 
it, for they are natural. They would sooner overcome 
the instinct of affection for their young ; and men would 
shudder before a naked woman of the South-Sea islands, 
just as they do before the unnatural mother.—Is it 
so? No—their blood leaps, and they stand in awe be- 
fure her, ready to fall down, and adore the shapely crea- 
ture in her nakedness, as they would have adored the 
first woman, whem her Father put naked into the world, 
to keep it in subjection. They feel that her stately inno- 





cence—her sublime composure—is absolutely awful.— 





But a fashionable education you know, Mister, is 
designed—and hardly ever fails to overcome this modes- 
ty in woman. 

True. But, if children were never clothed, they would 
never feel sorrow nor shame at exposure. Mothers know 
this : andone would almost believe that they took ad- 
vantage of it in a shameful way—first by clothing their 
children, until they have taught them to feel uncomforta- 
ble, ifthey are not clothed, even to their finger ends— 
and then, by un-clothing them, at proper times and 
places, ‘o heighten their beauty ; covering them just 
enough to make them feel guilty, if they should be uncov- 
ered ; and then—carrying them abroad, and uncovering 
them before men, that we may enjoy their confusion.— 
It was like the trick of Miriam the other night : We saw 
her pinching her cheeks—the old fool—and we knew by 
that, her sweet-heart was coining. 


Miriam looked up and laughed, when the schoolmaster 
called her an old fool ; and every-body agreed that he 
had never been heard to say a thing of the kind half se 
pleasantly before—it appeared like downright good-hu- 
mour. 

No, sir, continued the schoolmaster—not so; this mod- 
esty, which we believe to be the diviner attribute of 
woman, the essence of her immortality—what is it but 
a conventional thing? a matter of artifice, trick and 
stratagem ?—That woman there—for example—who has 
really the finest bosom 1 ever saw—see !—it is actually 
blushing with every throb ef her heart—heaving at every 
breath—and so delicately tinctured !—-just as if a purple 
liquid had been wandering over it, and staining the trans- 
parent skin—that very woman, had she been educated in 
a class of society a degree or two higher would have held 
the beauty of her bosom, as a sanctuary—never to be vis- 
ited even in thought, without the most cruel profanation 
by anybody but the father ofher child ; and then, only in 
the dark, where the tears and shame, and burning blush- 
es of a bride might not be seen ;—and had she been edu- 
cated in a class yet higher—the highest, she would have 
been taught, poor simpleton, to regard that beauty as a 
marriage-portion ; a spectacle, to be shown at the mar- 
ket-places for female loveliness—the hot crouded ball- 
room, and the summer-walk. Yet here, that same wo- 
man, will sit before us without any sort of concern, and 
suckle her young, in the open day-light, like a female 
panther. See !—she knows now, that we have been 
talking about her naked breast ; that we have. seen the 
rippling azure, while it ebbed and flowed through it, like 
the scarlet nourishment ef the white flower leaf; and yet, 
she feels no more shame, than if we were talking about 
her hands or her feet.— 


Lucy Armstrong coloured.— 

Ah—said he, in a low voice, without looking at her, 
are you sure, quite sure, that she does not understand us? 
Her eyes are surprisingly expressive—and very anxious.— 

She is remarkably intelligent ; very attentive, and un- 
doubtedly comprehends the subject, although she does noi 
hear a word. 

I should believe—such is the look of her fine, spiritual 
eyes, that she understood every syllable-—I should lke 
to know her history. . 

It is a very simple and affeeting one.—She is a relation 
of ours—has been unfortunate ; that’s a little by-blow, 
she has there ; nobody knows the father. 

But can’t she hear at all ?— 3 

Not well enough to distinguish voices.— 

What expressive innocent eyes !—I never saw anything 
so clear and beautiful ; dumb to, I suppose ? 

No, not entirely. Shecan utter a few werds ; but the 
intonation is very disagreeable, strange, and sometimes 
frightful. 

Was she born deaf? 

No—hush—hush—she is talking to herself, now—she 





is quite unconscious of it ; 



































For shame, uncle Harwood, for shame ! eried Judith, 
as a wild low broken murmur, attended with here and 
there a word that nobody could make anything of, pro- 
ceeded from the lips of the dumb woman—Oh! forshame 
—covering the poor creature’s mouth with her little hand, 
asshe spoke ; then shaking her finger at her, in admo- 
nition, and receiving a kiss and two or three bright large 
tears for her reward.—A low, sweet, melancholy sound 
followed, which ended in a sort of cry, that thrilled the 
very blood of the schoolmaster. He was unprepared for 
it. He shrunk away from the sound—it was like the pit- 
eous wailing of a wild-woman over her dead young, 





GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED—(Mr. Greenleaf teacher.) 

The young man, who not long ago took it into his head 
to issue a hand-bill saying “a handsome knowledge of 
English Grammar,” &c. &c. &c. would be obtained in such 
and such time, at such and such a place, on Mr Green- 
leaf’s plan, has just advertised anew, in the following style. 

«+ §rg-Ladies and Gentlemen, if you would only view the 
fairness of Mr. G’s claims, andthe merits of his cause, as 
he is confident you soon will, he shall (shall / hourra for 
English Grammar !) be cheered with full classes the en- 
suing term. If you would become fully acquainted with 
his mode of instruction, you would be satished that it is 
what it professes to be ; viz. the shortest, easiest, and 
most pleasant method of becoming accomplished in (in 
—ditto !—) this elegant and important branch of educa- 
tion, of any system within our knowledge. 

** One can enter on a term ai any time.’’ 





LOTTERY MISTAKES--BEWARE ! 
I should be heartily obliged to any body, who will under- 
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all, makes right, and fight is man’s delight. I say strip 
the ‘iron hand of power of its velvet glove,’ and put the 
hammer of justice in the hand that has a pulse and a sinew, 
and is acquainted with gymning. The farmer says sow 
our seed when the wind is still—but prepare the ground. 
Every good man came into the world ‘ to oppose pre- 
judice.’ ’”” L. R. 


[To be concluded next week.]} 
OTHO—a«a TRAGEDY. 
ACT V. 
Scrnel. Terrace+++Clouded moon-+-HERMANN 
with a drawn sword in his hand---irresolute. 
HerRMANN solus. 
No,.no, I dare not—no !—this warrior-blade 
Was never wrought for such a coward act :— 
But P’ll away, and—{ Burst of grief.] woman! can it be? 
Had she resisted—shrieked—or called aloud, 
When he embraced her, when he kissed her mouth— 
I would have slain him on the spot— 
[Enter Duxe.] My son !|— 
I’ve sought thee every where—a naked sword !— 
Thy hand as cold as death—my noble boy ! 
I cannot bear that look :—-why art thou here ? 
Is all this pageantry to pass away, 
Or be remembered only asa dream? 
The idle pleasure of a— 


Herm. Father, I’m deceived. 


Duke. Deceived '—by whom ?— 

Herm. She loves me not— 
Duke. The bride ! 
Herm The bride—oh, call her not the bride !— 
Duke. My son ! 


My only son !—that awful prophecy 
Will be fulfilled. The time is now at hand !— 





Be thou prepared. Away, and arm thyself !— 


; Arm all thy household '—summon all thy power ! 


take to furnish me with any cases similar to the following, | The time’s at hand—I see it in the sky— 


within his experience. 
truth, and nothing but the truth: and I will publish them to 
the world and take the consequences, whatever they are, 
upon my own shoulders. A pretty passwe have come to— 
even those who draw prizes cannot get them ; and how 
many there may be, who have had their tickets turned up 
prizes, and themselves turned away witha few cents, where 
they were entitled to nobedy knows how many dollars, 
it is not for any one man to conjecture. Every neighbor- 
hood is fullof these drawers of blanks—but where are 
the drawers of prizes ? Nobody knows, To day it is 
said that Mr. A. B. is the happy man—But if you go to 
him, he denies it. Then itisMr.C. D. Follow him up, 
and he satisfies you that he is not. But who is ? 
Why then it is somebody else, and the next day, somebody 
else, and so on forever. 
THE CASE ALLUDED TO. 

William Merrill of New Gloucester bought one eighth 
ef aticket of Joseph Dunn, at his lottery office in Port- 
land. After a time, he called upona friend, who was also 
a dealer, and begged to see his list. The person applied 
to, not having the list in the shop at the time, took the 
number, saying to him as he did so, that the holder was 
entitled at least to a two dollar prize, all the tickets 
bringing that. prize, and some an additional prize. Merrill 
then called on Mr. Joseph Dunn, at his lottery office, 
who after examining the list, told Merrill he had drawn 
a two dollar prize,tore the ticket in pieces, and paid 
him twenty-two cents for his share. By and by Mer- 
rill returned to his friend, who accidentally asked him 
if he had got his money. Merrill said yes. How much? 
said the other. Twenty-two cents wasthe reply. But 
you have drawn a fifty dollar prize, continued he: go 
back immediately and claim it. Merrill did so, and after 
some talk, Mr. Joseph Dunn fobbed him off with about 
five dollars in all, the greater part of it in, tickets. 

Comment is unnecesary on such transactions as these. 

JOHN NEAL. 








P.S.TOA LETTER, 

“3inclosed. The Yankee, all you can spare, to my 
brotherish friend T—— J. D——; R N. H. ; don’t 
omit the number about that abused man Jackson, for my 
friend is a Jacksonite, and I dislike all man-ites. I vote 
for no man to be my servant ; 1’d have all men be their 
own presidents and brush their own boots. Might, after 





Let me have the truth, the whole! I hear it in the wind,—our ancient house, 


Assure thyself, my boy—is near its fall : 
Herm. In mercy, father, do not drive me mad, 
Call not so vile a thing a prophecy.— 
Duke. It was a prophecy, my son—It was ! 
The skies make war upon us ; God himself— 
Or such wild fantasies—my poor, poor boy, 
As these of thine, would never trouble thee : 
Herm. lunderstand you, now.— 
You’d have your son, 
Become the husband of a wanton, 
Duke. ‘ Sir !— 
Herm. Nay, hear me, father—hear me! I have seen— 
Thisvery night—as I’m a living man, 
That woman, Eva, who could never feel 
My arm approach her—such her purity !—~ 
Without a paleness hurrying o’er her face— 
This very night !—within a ruffian’s arms !|— 
Believe me, Sir—I know well what I say : 
I saw itall. I saw black Otho press 
Her red mouth to his own, till I— 
Duke. 
I cannot speak to thee. I do believe 
Whatever thou hast heard, or seen, my boy, 
That Eva loves thee ; but—her heart is proud— 
(Remember that, my son—her heart is proud ;]— 
So proud, that she will never marry thee, 
Ifshe hath been unworthy of thy love : 
Herm. Sol believe. She’d sooner die, I’m sure. 
Duke. Then, do thou this, at once. Go, call her 
forth— 
Go, to the temple. Go in solitude. 
And there, within that holy place, demand 
That she become thy wife ; and be assured, 
That, if she be unworthy, she’ll refuse : 
Herm, And if she should refuse, I’ll worship her ! 
*Tis a most crushing sorrow sir, to feel 
The loss of her affection whom we’ve loved ; 
But what is sorrow to the shame and grief, 
That bow us to the earth, when she hath been, 
In any way, unworthy of our love? 
Duke. See there !—the midnight stars are up—thou 
wilt ?— 
Herm. Iwill, by that eternal sky, I will — 
Before yon multiplying stars are set.— - 
[Exit Duxe.] 
HERMANN solus, 
O, what a weary night ! The broad, brave sun 
Rose beautiful this morning ; and my heart 
Heaved high with exultation, pride, and hope 
Then came a sleep—a dream—a battle then— 
And then, a doubt : and then—the certainty 
That I was wretched— 


And thou !— 





[ Enter Eva—a little disordered. ] 
Eva. Sir—I met the duke, 


a —— 
In yonder walk ; and he commands me here : 
What is your pleasure, Sir ?— 
Herm. I'd speak 


Unconquerable girl, of many things, 

Wer’t not that I—I know not what I say— 

I know not where I am— 

Eva. What would you, then ? 

Herm. What would I, Eva—?—I would search thy 
heart. 

Eva. Search it, my lord— 

Herm. With such a face as that!— 

With such a steady, cold and—how is this ?— 

Forgive me, Eva, if I seem abrupt— 

And it may be a little wild— 

Eva. O, certainly ! 

Herm. O certainly ! and has it come to this, at last, 

That thou canst look me in the face, and say, 

At such a time as this, O certainly !— 

When I am shaken to the dust— 


Eva. My lord— 
The night is passing swiftly— 
Herm. Let it pass !— 


But first—give me thy hand, proud woman—so !— 
I have to tell thee—art prepared ?— 
Eva. I am. 
Herm. Our words will be but few—our time but short. 
Wilt thou forgive me, Eva, for the past ? 
Eva. I will, and pray for thee, where’er thou art : 
Herm. Enough—I go to-morrow to the war— 
Wilt thou, forgetting and forgiving all, 
Go with me to the altar—take my hand— 
In this great solitude, and be my wife ? 
Eva. In solitude [wildly] alone—alone—at night— 
Where thou may’st search my heart ! 
Herm. I pray thee woman ! 
Do not refuse me—Eva !—I beseech thee ! 
Eva. Alone with him—the injured one—at night :— 
Herm. Nay, tremble not, young Eva—it must be : 
Eva. The Everlasting all about—and ask 
The nuptial benediction of our God ?—( Pause) 
Yes, Hermann, I will go !—lead on—I'll go : 
We’ll cross our hands athwart an opening tomb, 
And pledge our faith in sepulchres—to night— 
Herm. Eva! that look—it frightens me— 
Eva. { Bell tolls.] Lead on ¢ 
Yea let us go to our cold nuptial bed ! 
The tolling bell shall cheer us on our way— 
Lead on, lead on! the flapping banners wave !— 
Lead on, my lord ! we’ll have a sheeted troop, 
To do our bridal honors— 
Herm. Eva, speak ! 
What have I done to thee ! 0, Eva !—tears !— 
(Catches her to his bosom, distractedly.) 
|O would that J could weep !—( Puts back her hair.) 
| Her eyes are full ; 
And mine—F cannot shed a tear— 
| (She recovers, and tries to stand up.) So proud— 
Let me support thee— 
Eva. No, my lord, I pray— 
Herm. So cold—so stately—can I then have sinned 
Past all forgivness ?—or—but I forget— 


|Her beauty blinds me, and my heart is wild, 


*, 


Whenever I look into her troubled eyes ; 
I quite forget myself—my errand—all.— 
Eva. My lord !—Beforo I answer thee ; before 
I make reply again, to thy strong suit, 
I have a strange petition of my own— 
A stranger story too perhaps to tell— 
Herm. God bless thee, Eva !— 
Eva. Ah, thy conntenance !. 
How suddenly it changed !—But hear the tale— 
Herm. No—no !—the strange petition—Let me hear 
What thou wilt have ?— 
Eva. { ask the outlaw’s life ! 
Herm. The outlaw Eva ?—Otho ?— 


Eva. Ay, my lord. 

Herm. Thy prayer is granted.. Is there nothing 
more ?— 

Eva. No wore, my lord, but this.—I’d have thee 
know 








Where I have met this outlaw—how and why— 
The history of my life—my childhood—all— 
| My manifold oflences— 

Herm. Eva, no !— 
One word will tell the whole. Go thou with me, 
Up to that solemn temple ; take my hand— 
Before the altar, bravely. Do but this— 
And—that will be the history of thy life :— 

Eva. Lord Hermann !— 

Herm. Eva !— 

Eva. Sir, I stand amazed 
My heart upbraids me very bitterly ; 





I have not known thee, as thou art— 
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Herm. Wilt go? 

Eva. Yes, Hermann, yes !—whene’er thou wilt—’ 

Herm. Thy hand:— 
(Exeunt.) 


Scene II. Smalltemple. Midnight. Priest, Her- 
MANN and Eva approaching the altar. 


Priest. My children !—at this melancholy hour, 
When all but spirits are asleep—and all 
hat fright the heart are wandering on the earth, 
{ would avoid this deed— 

Herm. No, father, no !— 
We come before thee, at this awful time, 
For everlasting union— 

Eva. —Life and death 

Herm. And underneath our Maker’s eyes, to pledge 
Our faith, forever—Eva, where’s thy hand ?— 

Eva. My lord, thou’rt strange’; pale—thy very voice 
Hath something frightful in it—why is this ?— 

Herm. Indeed, { do not know. A secret awe 
Darkens my spirit like the hand of death :— 
And language not my own, like prophecy, . 
And thoughts that make me tremble, issue forth, 
Whenever I would speak, as though— 

Priest. (Eva sinks upon her knees.) My son !— 

Herm. No, Eva, here ! here is thy husband’s heart ; 
Here is thy pillow. Let her slumber here !— 


Eva. Nay, let me speak !— 

Herm. No, no—behold my hand ! 
Eva. Then, thus I take it !— 

Herm Eva !—where’s the ring ? 


That amethyst —?—the signet that I wore ; 

And gave thee, as a talisman of love ?— 

Eva. The purple flower—I have it safe, my lord ; 
And would have worn it, as thy earliest pledge, 
ifad I foreseen this other change in thee ; 

But I have feared to lose it— 

Herm. —Heavenly Power ! 

At such a time as this !—who would have thought 

A creature with a look so innocent, 

Could stand such questioning— 

Eva. ( Faint music.) Mysterious heaven 
That melody !—I heard it in my dream ! 

(A martial figure habitedin crimson appears behind 
the altar—unperceived by Eva and Hermann, 
whose faces are covered with their hands.) 

I dare not lift my eyes—my blood runs cold— 

Herm. Thou treacherous woman ?— 

Eva. Hermann ! this tome ! 

( Turning—sees the apparition.) 

The dream ! the dream !—that spectre !—( Swoons.) 
Herm. (.4ttempts to draw.) What art thou ? 
Priest. O thou, who art the tenant ofthe tomb !— 
(Figure advances—HERMANN sinks down—figure 

dears off Eva.) 

Herm. (Recovering)—To arms ! to arms !—(rush- 
es out.) 

(Tears away his robe—and blows a bugle 
The hour hath come 


Priest. 
-—armor underneath his oest.) 
at last. 
The peophecy shall be fulfilled !—awake ! 
Awake ye sleepers ! wake !—Your hour hath come 
(Men pour in from all quarters—tumult—battle. 
ARNOLD and MarTna, in the dress of a woman, en- 
courage their followers.) 
Arn. My gallaut brother 


!—(to the priest.) 

, What a priest art thou, 
To minister with love !— 
Priest. No words ! fall on ! 

Seek thou the Duke, and think of thy young wite— 

The proud and beautiful !—fallon !— 

Arn. ( Exit ARNOLD) Farewell ! 
(Battle renewed. Marrna is recognised and sur- 
rounded by Hermann’s followers. The figure re- 
turns, fighting his way. 
Sold. (Pursuing the figure.)—Down with him to 
the earth ! 


Ail. Down with him sirs ! 
’T was he that slew our lord !— 
Figure. —A woman, here ! 


Young Martha !—overborne by armed men !— 

(Falls upon them ; and rescues her. Tumult in- 
creases—trumpet—reinforcement arrives; and the 
conspirators are driven off—the figure at bay.) 

(Exeunt omnes.) 

Scene Ill. Cemetery. Orno and AnnoLp. Ban- 
ners and trophies hung around. Lamp suspended 
from the roof. 

Otho. How terrible they are ! This awful place 
I remember well— 

Kuneel thee, lord Albert, there '[— 
I never kneel. 
That is thy mother’s tomb. 


{s overpeopled. 
Arn. 
Otho. 
4rn 


Otho. But where is his? 
My father’s tomb ?—Be quick, and lead me there : 
Arn. So undisturbed !—O Albert, how thou’rt chang- 
ed! 
There was a time—when— 


Otho. (Impatiently.) | Where's my father’s tomb ? 
Arn. I dare not answer thee. : 
Otho. Grey-headed man ! 


My more than father,—do not bai''e me. 
I wronged thee, once—I struck thee to to the ground, 
For less than this :—where is my father’s tomb ? 

Arn. Ungovernable boy !—But hear my words. 
Within that sepulchre, thy mother sleeps— 


Otho. And thou—why, what art thou, to shed such 
tears 
For one like her—a wanton— 
Arn. God of heaven ! 
Otho. My mother there !—I pray thee go thy way— 
Arn. No, Albert, no—I will not leave thee here. 
Otho. °Tis well—for I—thou’lt watch me while I 


sleep ; 

I feel a sad, sweet heaviness upon me— 
My weary heart’s a—if thou wilt, I'll sleep 
Here at the threshold of my mother’s tomb :— 

Arn. O, Albert! Albert ! wilt thou never weep? 

Otho. No, Arnold, never—I have wept away 
Long, long ago, the last of those weak tears, 
Like summer rain—the tears that women shed, 
When they are happy—or their hearts too full :— 
Tears that relieve us, No—were!I to weep— 
It would be tears of blood.— 

Arn. How stern thou art !— 
And yet, ere all is done, thou wilt weep blood. 

Otho. I have wept blood—!—Remember thou, old 

man, 

That I’m a bastard. Others have wept blood ! 
The bastard smote them sleeping ! This red arm 
Hath ministered to orphans—dealt with Death— 
Made others fatherless '|—and— 

Amn Art thou mad ? 
Thy mother slumbers there. Thy frighiful voice 





Will startle her from sleep—and bring her forth :— 


/irn. *Twas wonderful ; 

And wert thou but to meet thy mother here, 
In her o’erpowermg beaut y— 
Otho. Wake ! O, wake! 
Dear mother wake ! and let me see thy face !—(pause.) 
Alas ! the young of women !—they may cry 
Forever and forever—(step afar of) lo !—she comes— 
( Enter Eva distracted.—) 

Forgive me, mother ; O, forgive me !—I— 

I should not have disturbed thee, 

Eva. Ah !—a voice ! 

I heard his voice ! 0, Albert ! have we met ! 

So! thou art freshly from thy couch !—thou’rt cold— 

Ay, very cold and chilly. Where are we ! 

Is this our nuptial bed ?—( putting her hands on a tomb) 
*tis very cold— 

And—(giddy.) Albert? Albert! save me ! 

Otho. Bear her off ! 
Ifmercy, bear her off !—(ARNoLp lifts her up.) 

And let me sleep : 

Eva. O, save me, save me, Albert !—I am lost !— 
They tear me from thee, Albert ! where art thou !— 

Otho. O Mother! (ARrNoxp bears Eva away.) 

I have called thee, ’till my heart 
Is overwearied—wilt thou not appear ?— 
Or wilt thou whisper—we are all alone—( Listens) 
Who was my father ?—hush ! by heaven, she stirs— 


( Shrick—bustle—ARNOLD returns.) 





irn. Poor lady—they have rescued her—and we, 
| We have no time to lose. Kneel down, my lord— 
And bless thy mother— 

| Otho. 

| Arn. 


| She died for thee, 


Never ! 
But thou shalt— 

She offered up her life 
In sacrifice for thee.— 

Otho. Old man, beware !— 

44rn. I tell thee that thou shalt, unnatural boy ! 
I would have slain thee, but she threw herself 
Before my weapon, to receive the blow— 

Otho. Thou would’st have slain me—!—never !— 

Arn. Would I not! 
I would have slain thee, on her bosom— 


Otho. Thou ! 
What had I done to thee—to thee old man, 
Thou more than father to me ?— 

Arn. Even so ‘— 





But why ?—to expiate the fearful homicide— 





if 


j 


| 





Otho. And thou—beware—I would not have thy 


© 


blood— 
Upon me now—but speak !—( Leaps upon him.) 
Art thou—Art thou—stand up— 
Or I shall strangle thee—art thou my father ?— 
Arn. No,no!—my lord—!—but she who slumbers 
there— 
Thy mother, was my wife !—and I— 
Otho. 
O, mother! mother !— 
Arn. Wilt thou not forgive 
Thy mother, Albert ; her who died for thee ?— 
Otho. Ido, 1 do—farewell !—come, let us go !— 
I feel a palsy here—my heart’s a-cold. 


Thy wife |— 


Arn. Lord Albert, hither: lay thy hand in mine. 
Otho. And whither would’st thou lead me now ! 
Arn. Where thou shalt feel. Yea, where that iron 


heart 
Shall tremble with convulsion. 
Otho. Lead me thither ! 
Where’er it be—and watch thou then my face— 
My looks, my eyes—and tell me, if they change. 
(Arnoup leads him to a recess, where the body of 
HERMANN lies, covered with a pall.) 
Arn. Behold the man, who fell before thy sword : 
Otho. Well—would that he were living ! 
Arn. He was brave. 
Otho. He was ; but he encountered me, and fell ; 
Arn. Now, if thou durst, advance. Give me thy hand, 
Thy naked hand—here—place it on his heart.— 


Otho. Ihave—what more ?—I do not falter—look,.— 
“rn. That man was thy own brother— 
Otho. I pray thee, speak— 


I pray tee speak again. Repeat that sound— 
I did not hear thy speech— 

Arn. That murdered man 
Was thy own brother—Lo ! the shadow there !— 

Otho. °’Tis well—I understand thee now—poor 

heart !— 

I pity thee—and if tioul’t be alive 
I'll take thy place wu I 
Was he a bastard, 


Sir '—_ 


Otho. And bring her forth !—It will !—then let her} Arn. Lord Albert—Sir —~ 
come ! lo, I hae wrecked his brain !— 
I never saw her face— | Oth A brother—how ? 


20 brother !—have no brother ; Sir— 
Was he a bastard—:ell me-—spea’: the truth— 
Deal plainly with me. Let me know the worst. 
Arn. 
Thy brother is legitimate ; the Duke— 
Otho. Enough, enough—now lead me to the Duke : 
Arn. Ilead thee to the Duke!—I lead thee—hark !— 
There’s tumult in the passages,— 


I will. 


Otho. (Enter several followers of Orno.) And 
war. 
Principal. We're hunted here, my lord. The pris- 


oners rose, 
And overthrew us—wh:ther shall we go ?— 


Otho. Go where ye will.—And thou, old man, ge 
thou, 
To rescue thy brave brother. Leave me, here. 
Arn. Lord Albert, no !—(approaching noise) 
Otho. There, there ! they come—away ‘ 


They dare not slay me as I am, unarmed : 
Go ye, and marshal our brave men ; but if 
Ye doubt my safety, take ye hostages, 

Or rescue me, at last :—or sound the call ; 
And ye shall hear my answer. As it is, 

Ye cannot help me now. 1 will not stir.— 


Arn. Then we will rescue thee !— 
All. By heaven, we will ! 
(Exeunt omnes—Orno by another way.) 
Seemann 
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